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went out to hunt for deer, antelope, or elk the Apaches used
to resort to sacred caves, where the medicine-men propitiated
with prayer and  sacrifice  the animal  gods whose progeny
they intended to destroy.1    The  Indians of Louisiana be-
wailed bitterly the death of the buffaloes which they were
about to kill.    More than two hundred of them at a time
have been seen shedding crocodile tears over the approach-
ing slaughter of the animals, while they marched in solemn
procession, headed  by an  old  man  who waved a pocket-
handkerchief at the end of a stick as an oriflamme, and by a
woman  who strutted proudly along, bearing on her back
a   large  kettle which  had   been   recently  abstracted   from
the baggage of some French explorers.2     The Thompson
Indians of British  Columbia cherished  many superstitious
beliefs and observed many superstitious practices in regard
to deer.    When a deer was killed, they said that the rest of
the deer would be well pleased if the hunters butchered the
animal nicely and cleanly.    To waste venison displeased the
animals, who after that would not allow themselves to be
shot by the hunter.    If a hunter was overburdened and had
to leave some of the venison behind, the other deer were
better pleased if he hung it up on a tree than if he let it
lie on the ground.    The guts were gathered and put where
the blood had been spilt in butchering the beast, and the
whole was covered up with a few fir-boughs.     In laying the
boughs on the blood and guts the man told the deer not to
grieve for the death of their friend and not to take it ill that
he had left some of the body behind, for he had done his
best to cover it.    If he did not cover it, they thought the
deer would be sorry or angry and would spoil his luck in the
chase.    When the head of a deer had to be left behind, they
commonly placed it on the branch of a tree, that it might
not be contaminated by dogs and women.    For the same
reason they burned the bones of the slain deer, lest they
should be touched by women or gnawed by dogs.    And
venison was never brought into a hut by the common door,
because that door was used by women ;  it was taken in
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